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THE MAKERS OF SUMMER. 
BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THE leaves are starting here and there from green 
buds on the hedge; but within doors, a warm 
fire is still necessary, when one day there is a 
slight sound in the room, so peculiar, and yet 
so long forgotten, that though we know what 
it is, we have to look at the object before we 
can name it. It is a house-fly, woke up from 
his winter sleep, on his way across to the window- 
pane, where he will buzz feebly for a little while 
in the sunshine, flourishing best like a hothouse 
plant under glass. By-and-by he takes a turn 
or two under the centre-piece, and finally settles 
on the ceiling. Then, one or two other little 
flies of a different species may be seen on the 
sash ; and in a little while the spiders begin to 
work, and their round silky cocoons are dis- 
covered in warm corners of the woodwork. 
Spiders run about the floors and spin threads 
by the landing-windows ; where there are webs, 
it is certain the prey is about, though not perhaps 
noticed. Next, some one finds a moth. Poor 
moth! he has to suffer for being found out. 

As it grows dusk, the bats flitter to and fro by 
the house ; there are moths then abroad for them. 
Upon the cucumber frame in the sunshine, per- 
haps there may be seen an ant or two, almost 
the first out of the nest; the frame is warm. 
There are flowers open, despite the cold wind 
and sunless sky; and as these are fertilised by 
insects, it follows that there must be more winged 
creatures about than we are conscious of. How 
strange it seems, on a bleak spring day, to sce 
the beautiful pink blossom of the apricot or 
peach covering the gray wall with colour! snow- 
flakes in the air at the time. Bright petals are 
so associated with bright sunshine, that this seems 
backward and inexplicable, till it is remembered 
that the flower probably opens at the time nearest 
to that which in its own country brings forth 
the insects that frequent it. Now and again, 
humble-bees go by with a burr; and it is curious 


to see the largest of them all, the big bombus, 
hanging to the little green gooseberry blossom. 
Hive-bees, too, are abroad with every stray gleam 
of sun; and perhaps now and then a drone-fly— 
last seen on the blossoms of the ivy in November. 
A yellow butterfly, a white one, afterwards a 
tortoise-shell—then a sudden pause, and no more 
butterflies for some time. The rain comes down, 
and the gay world is blotted out. The wind 
shifts to the south, and in a few days the first 
swallows are seen and welcomed, but, as the old 
proverb says, they do not make a summer. Nor 
do the long-drawn notes of the nightingale, nor 
even the jolly cuckoo, nor the tree-pipit, no, nor 
even the soft coo of the turtle-dove, and the smell 
of the May-flower. It is too silent even now; 
there are the leading notes; but the undertone 
—the vibration of the organ—is but just be- 
ginning. It is the hum of insects and their 
ceaseless flitting that make the summer more 
than the birds or the sunshine. The coming of 
summer is commonly marked in the dates we 
note by the cuckoo and the swallow and the 
oak-leaves ; but till the butterfly and the bee— 
one with its colour, and one with its hum—fill 
out the fields, the picture is but an outline sketch. 
The insects are the details that make the ground- 
work of a summer day. Till the humble-bees 
are working at the clover, it is too silent; so I 
think we may begin our almanac with the house- 
fly and the moth and the spider and the ant on 
the cucumber frame, and so on, till, finally, the 
catalogue culminates with the great yellow wasp. 
He is the final sign of summer; one swallow 
does not make it; one wasp does. He is a 
connoisseur of the good things of the earth, and 
comes not till their season. 

On the top of an old wall covered with broad 
masses of lichen, the patches of which grew out 
at their edges as if a plate had taken to spreading 
at its rim, the tits were much occupied in pick- 
ing out minute insects; the wagtails came too, 
sparrows, robins, hedge-sparrows, and occasionally 
a lark; a bare blank wall, to all appearance, 
and the bare lichen as devoid of life to our eyes. 
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Yet, there must have been something there for 
all these eager bills—eggs or pupa. A jackdaw, 
with iron-gray patch on the back of his broad 
poll, dropped in my garden one morning, to 
the great alarm of the small birds, and made 
off with some large dark object in his beak— 
some beetle or shell, probably—I could not distin- 
guish which, and should most likely have passed 
the spot without seeing it. The sea-kale, which 
had been covered up carefully with seaweed, to 
blanch and to protect it from the frost, was 
attacked in the cold dry weather in a most 
furious manner by blackbirds, thrushes, and 
starlings. They tore away the seaweed with 
their strong bills, pitching it right and left behind 
them in as workman-like style as any miner, 
and so boring deep notches into the edge of the 
bed. When a blackbird had made a good hole, 
he came back to visit it at various times of 
the day, and kept a strict watch. If he found 
any other blackbird or thrush infringing on his 
diggings, he drove him away ferociously. Never 
were such works carried on as at the edge of 
that seaweed ; they moved a bushel of it. To 
the eye, there seemed nothing in it but here 
and there a small white worm; but they found 
plenty, and the weather being so bitter, I let 
them do much as they liked; I would rather 
feed than starve them. 

Down at the seashore in the sunny hours, out 
from the woodwork of the groynes or bulwarks, 
there came a white spotted spider, which must 
in some way have known the height to which 
the tide came at that season, because he was 
far below high-water mark. The moles in an 
upland field had made in the summer a perfect 
network of runs. Out of curiosity, we opened 
some, and found in them large brown pupe. 
In the summer-house, under the wooden eaves, 
if you look, you will find the chrysalis of a 
butterfly, curiously slung aslant, and waiting 
for the time to ‘ burst as a — on the blaze of 
day. Coming down Galley Hill, near Hastings, 
one day, a party was almost stopped by finding 
they could only walk on thousands of caterpillars, 
dark with bright sap bands, which had sprung 
out of the grass. The great nettles—now, nothing 
is so common as a nettle—are sometimes festooned 
with a dark caterpillar, hundreds’upon each br 

ing like bunches of currants. Could you 
find a spot the size of your watch-seal without 
an insect or the germ of one? 

The agriculturists in some southern counties 
ive the boys in spring threepence a dozen 
for the heads of young birds killed in the 
nest. The heads are torn off, to be produced, 
like the wolves’ of old times, as evidence of 
extinction. This—a from the cruelty of the 
practice—is, I think, a mistake, for, besides 
the insects that injure crops, there are some 
which may be suspected of being inimical to 
human life, if not directly, indirectly ; and if 
it were not for birds, we should run a very 
ood chance of being literally eaten up. The 
ifficulty is that people cannot believe what they 
cannot immediately see, and there are very few 
who have the patience or who feel sufficient 
interest to study minute things. 

I have taken these instances haphazard ; they 
are large instances, as it were, of big and visible 


things. They only give the rudest idea of the 
immensity and complexity of insect life in our 
own country. My friend the sparrow is, I 
believe, a friend likewise to man generally. He 
does a little damage, I admit; but if he were 
to resort to living on damage solely in his 
enormous numbers, we should not have a single 
flower or a single ear of wheat. He does not 
live by doing mischief alone evidently. He is 
the best scavenger the Londoners have got, and 
I counsel them to prize their sparrows, unless 
they would be overrun with uncomfortable crea- 
tures; and possibly he plays his part indirectly 
in ig down disease. They say in some 
places he attacks the crocus. He does not attack 
mine, so I suspect there must be something wrong 
with the destroyed crocuses, Some tried to entice 
him from the flower with crumbs; they would 
perhaps have succeeded better if they had bought 
a pint of wheat at the seedsman’s and scattered 
it. In spring, sparrows are not over-fond of 
crumbs; they are inordinately fond of wheat. 
During the months of continued dry, cold, easterly 
winds, which we have had to endure this season, 
all insect-eating birds have been almost as much 
starved as they are in winter when there is 
a deep snow. Nothing comes forth from the 
ground, nothing from the deep crannies which 
they cannot peck open; the larva remains quies- 
cent in the solid timber, Not a speck can they 
find. The sparrow at such a time may there- 
fore be driven to opening flower-buds. Looked 
at in a broad way, I am convinced he is a 
friend. I have always let them build about the 
house, and shall not drive them away. 

If you do not know anything of insects, the 
fields are somewhat barren to you. The butter- 
cups are beautiful, still they are buttercups 
every day. The thrush’s song is lovely, still one 
cannot always listen to the thrush. The fields 
are but large open spaces after a time to ‘many, 
unless they know a little of insects, when at 
once they become populous, and there is a link 
found between the birds and the flowers. It is 
like opening another book of endless pages and 
coloured illustrations on ever pase. 

Blessings on the man, said Sancho Panza, who 
first invented sleep. Blessings on the man who 
first invented the scarlet geranium, and thereby 
brought the bed moth to the window- 
sill; for, though seen ever so often, I can always 
watch it again hovering over the petals, and 
taking the honey, and away again into the bright 
sunlight. Sometimes, when walking along, and 
thinking of everything else but it, the beautiful 
peacock butterfly suddenly floats by the face like 
a visitor from another world, so highly coloured, 
and so original, and unlike and unexpected. In 
bright painters’ work like the wings of butter- 
flies, which often have distinct hues side by 
side, I think nature puts very little green; the 
bouquet is not backed with maiden-hair fern, 
the red and the blue and so on have no grass 
or leaves as a ground-colour; nor do they 
commonly alight on green. The bright colours 
are left to themselves unrelieved. None of the 
butterflies, I think, have green on the upper side 
of the wing; the Green Hairstreak has green 
under-wings, but green is not put forward. 

Something the same may be noticed in flowers 
themselves ; the broad surface, for instance, of the 
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peach and apricot, pink without a green leaf; the 
pear-tree white, but the leaves come quickly ; the 
apple, an acre of pink and white, with the merest 
texture of foliage. Nor are there many con- 
spicuous green insects—the grasshopper; some 
green flies ; the lace-fly, a green body and delicate 
white wings. With the wild-flowers, on the con- 
trary, there seems to come a great deal of green. 
There is scarcely a colour that cannot be matched 
in the gay world of wings. Red, blue, and yellow, 
and brown and purple—shaded and toned, relieved 
with dots and curious markings; in the butter- 
flies, night tints in the pattern of the under- 
wings, as if these were shaded with the dusk of 
the evening, being in shadow under the vane. 
Gold and orange, red, bright scarlet, and ruby 
velvet, grays, amber, and gold edgings like 
military coats in the wild-bees. If fifteen or 
twenty delicate plates of the thinnest possible 
material, each tinted differently, were placed one 
over the other, and all translucent, perhaps they 
might produce something of that singular shadow- 
painting seen on the wings of moths. They are 
the shadows of the colours, and yet they are 
equally distinct. The thin edges of the flies’ 
wings catch the sunbeams, and throw them aside. 
Look, too, at the bees’ limbs, which are sometimes 
yellow, and sometimes orange-red with pollen. 
The eyes, too, of many insects are coloured. They 
know your shadow from that of a cloud. If a 
cloud comes over, the instant the edge of the 
shadow reaches the grass-moths, they stop, so do 
some of the butterflies and other insects, as the 
wild-bees, remain quiescent. As the edge of your 
shadow falls on them, they rise and fly, so that 
to observe them closely it must not be allowed to 
overlap them. 

Sometimes, I think insects smell the approach- 
ing observer as the deer wind the stalker. The 
gatekeeper-butterfly is common; its marking is 
very ingenious, may I say? regular, and yet 
irregular. The pattern is complete, and yet it is 
incomplete ; it is finished, and yet it suggests to 
the mind that the lines ought to go on farther. 
They go out into — beyond the wing. If a 
carpet were copied from it, and laid down in a 
room, the design would want to run through the 
walls, Imagine the flower-bird’s wing detached 
from some immense unseen carpet and set floating 
—it is a piece of something not ended in itself, 
and yet floating about complete. Some of their 
wings are neatly cut to an edge and bordered ; 
of some, the edge is lost in colour, because no line 
is drawn along it. Some seem to have ragged 
edges naturally, and look as if they had been 
battered. Towards the end of their lives, little 
bits of the wing drop out, as if punched. The 
markings on the peter, smi a tendency to 
run into arches, one arch above the other. “Dhe 
tendency to curve may be traced everywhere in 
things as wide apart as a flower-bird’s wing, and 
the lines on a scallop shell. 

I own toa boyish pleasure in seeing the clouds 
of brown chafers in early on 
the maple hedges and keeping up a contin 
burring. They stick to the fingers like the bud 
of a horse-chestnut. Now the fern-owl pitches 
himself over the oaks in the evening as a boy 
might throw a ball careless whither it goes; the 
next moment he comes up out of the earth under 


your feet. The night-cuckoo might make another 
of his many names; his colour, ways, and food 
are all cuckoo-like ; so, too, his immense gape—a 
cave in which endless moths end their lives; 
the eggs are laid on the ground, for there is no 
night-feeding bird into whose nest they could be 
put, else, perhaps, they would be. There is no 
night-feeding bird to feed the fern-owl’s young. 
Does any one think the cuckoo could herself feed 
two young cuckoos? How many birds would it 
take to feed three young cuckoos? Supposin 
there were five young cuckoos in the nest, ceenkt 
it not take almost all the birds in a hedge to feed 
them? For the incredible voracity of the young 
cuckoo—swallow, swallow, swallow, and gape, 
gape, gape—cannot be computed. The two robins 
or the pair of hedge-sparrows in whose nest 
the young cuckoo is bred, work the day through, 
and cannot satisfy him ; and the mother-cuckoo is 
said to come and assist in feeding him at times. 
How, then, could the cuckoo feed two or three of 
its ry ik and itself at the same time? Several 
other birds do not build nests—the plover, the 
fern-owl. That is no evidence of lack of intelli- 
gence. The cuckoo’s difficulty, or one of its diffi- 
culties, seems to be in the providing suflicient 
food for its ravenous young. A half-fledged 
cuckoo is already a large bird, and needs a bulk 
of soft food for its support. Three of them would 
wear out their mother completely, especially, if— 
as may possibly be the case—the male cuckoo 
will not help in feeding. This is the simplest 
explanation, I think; yet, as I have often said 
belore, we must not always judge the ways of 
birds or animals or insects either by strict utility, 
or by crediting them with semi-supernatural 
intelligence. They have their fancies, likes and 
dislikes, and caprices. There are circumstances— 
perhaps far back in the life-history of their race— 
of which we know nothing, but which may 
influence their conduct unconsciously still, just 
as the crusades have transmitted a mark to our 
minds to-day. Even though an explanation may 
satisfy us, it is by no means certain that it is the 
true one, for they may look at matters in an 
entirely different manner from what we do. The 
effect of the cuckoo’s course is to cause an immense 
destruction of insects, and it is really one of the 
most valuable as well as the most welcome of all 
our birds. 

The thin pipe of the gnat heard at night is 
often alluded to, half in jest, by our older novel- 
ists. It is now, I think, dying out a good deal, 
and local where it stays. It occurred to me, on 
seeing some such allusion the other day, that it 
was six years since I had heard a gnat in a bed- 
room—never since we left a neighbourhood where 
there had once been marshy ground. Gnats are, 
however, less common generally, exclusive, of 
course, of those places where there is much water. 
All things are local, insects particularly so. On 
clay-soils, the flies in summer are most trying 3 
black flies swarm on the eyes-and lips ; and in the 
deep lanes, cannot be kept off without a green 
bough. It requires the utmost patience to stay 


ual | there to observe anything. In a place where the 


soil was sand, with much heath, on elevated 
round, there was no annoyance from flies. 
There were crowds of them, but they did not 
attack human beings. You might sit on a bank 
in the fields with endless insects passing without 
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being irritated ; but everywhere out of doors you 
must listen for the peculiar low whir of the stoat- 
fly, who will fill his long gray body with your 
blood in a very few minutes. This is the tsetse 
or cleg of our woods. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXII.—HOME! 


As Josephine had made up her mind, and neither 
her father nor her aunt could move her to alter 
it, and the rector, from motives of delicacy, for- 
bore giving his advice, the marriage was hurried 
on, and took place within three months of the 
funeral of Gabriel Gotham. As it must be, argued 
Mr Cornellis, the sooner it was over the better. 
To the great astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
Josephine was married almost as soon as gossip 
got wind that she purposed marriage. No sooner 
was she married, than she departed with her 
husband in the new boat, the Josephine, for a 
cruise to Holland and Heligoland and the Danish 
coast. 

The neighbourhood was in some commotion, 
and consulted what was to be done. Such a 
case had not occurred before. Miss Cornellis was 
a lady; Richard Cable, a common man. It was 
true that not much was known of the antecedents 
of Mr and Miss Cornellis ; but they were related 
to Squire Gotham, and she had inherited the 
Hanford estate. What was to be done? Were 
Mr and Mrs Cable to be called upon? How 
could the acquaintance with Mr Cornellis be 
maintained, if the neighbourhood agreed to ignore 
the Cables? Metaphorically, every one looked at 
every one else to know what every one else would 
do; and what every one else did, that every 
one else was prepared to indorse. What a pack 
of moral cowards makes up Society! It is a 
herd of timorous sheep, bleating to one another 
to know whether the gap in the hedge is to 
be passed or not; and when the general con- 
sensus is arrived at—Heaven knows how—where 
none will take the initiative, all run at the hedge- 
gap together, and wedge each other, in their 
eagerness to be not the last to push through. 
Sometimes a whole flock will hover about a 
gap, turning their stupid heads about to see 
whether they are surrounded by their fellow- 
sheep, and baaing queries to them, What is to 
be done? backing a little now, when the sheep 
in front are bumped back by others; then pushing 
forward, because the sheep in front ease away 
a little nearer the gap. Then an old ewe 
comes up and runs through, and in a moment 
all follow. The old ewe in the society round 
Hanford was Lady Brentwood, whom formerly 
Gabriel Gotham had admired. 

‘Bless me!’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘she’s not 
committed asin. She’s a right to please herself ; 
some like apples, others like onions. I shall 
call,’ 


Then all Hanford society said: ‘We will call.’ 
And Hanford society having decided to call; went 
headlong to do so, before the return of the bride 
and bridegroom. Society said that it was its 
duty to call at the Hall after the death of Mr 
Gotham; and Society was mightily inquisitive 
to know what Mr Cornellis thought of his 
daughter's marriage, or rather, what sort of a face 
he put on it. 

Mr Cornellis had a hold on that section of 
society which esteemed itself pious, for he was 
perfectly familiar with all the tricks whereby 
well-intentioned, simple, easily persuaded persons 
can be taken by the nose and led to the grind- 
stone. He knew also how to make them hold 
their own noses to the grindstone, and smile sickly 
smiles, and give the signal to him to turn the 
handle. But he was not without influence with 
quite another section. He could tell a good story, 
was interested in horses, did not object to a bet, 
Se daa billiards well, and was esteemed as a good 
ellow, without an atom of cant or humbug in 
him. Now the sporting men argued that Cor- 
nellis would be sure to influence his daughter, and 
it would be extremely awkward if she did not 
pay to the hunt as liberal a subscription as the 
old Squire. Then, again, these Cables had a 
yacht, and it would be agreeable to be invited 
for a cruise ; so they would call, and see to it that 
their womankind did likewise. 

In early summer, there is an insect with eyes 
out of all proportion to its body, of a sickly 
colour, that attacks carnations, pinks, and other 
soft-wooded garden plants. It is provided with 
a proboscis, which it drives into the heart of the 
stalk on which it alights, and through this pro- 
boscis it taps the plant of its sap. The creature 
works itself up and down on its long hind-legs 
like a pump, and it succeeds in pumping the vital 
juices out of the plant, and throwing them in a 
mass of froth, like spittle, around itself. As this 
so-called Cuckoo-spittle insect acts on garden 
flowers so do our neighbours act on us, and we 
in turn act on them. When anything interesting 
and gossip-producing happens in our families, they 
come to us, attach themselves, drive their little 
tubes down some weak, soft joint, and suck out all 
the information they desire, and throw out what 
they have abstracted from us in a world of frothy 
chatter around them. If we are very shrewd and 
on our guard, it is interesting to watch these 
aphides trying us with their pipes—tap, tap here, 
and tap, tap there; and if we wince by ever so 
much, in they go, up they kick their hind-legs, and 
work the pump as if they were extracting for 
themselves the elixir of life. But if we present to 
them an impenetrable skin, it by no means follows 
that they do not make froth-bubbles about us, 
only, instead of bleeding us, they extract all the 
requisite liquor from their own imaginations. It 
is almost incredible how very little liquor will 
spread into a very large bubble. An aphis will 
in a few minutes surround itself with a globe 
of foam many times its own diameter, and our 
social cuckoo-spittle insects are not behind the 
insect in their powers of making mountains out 
of nothing. 

A good many of these aphides of society 
came about the Hall during the time that the 
Cables were away, to condole with Mr and Miss 
Cornellis on the death of Gabriel Gotham, and to 
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congratulate them on the marriage of Josephine. 
How they drove their taps! How they worked 
at the pumps, how they explored all the joints 
of the brother and sister! What froth-bubbles 
of gossip they exuded! Mr Cornellis was not 
easily sucked; but Aunt Judith was less im- 
penetrable. 

Mr Cornellis met all with a bonhomie and 
assumed frankness which turned every proboscis 
up. ‘Girls are romantic creatures. nfortu- 
nately, Gotham left her everything. That upset 
completely a head already disturbed by her 
nautical adventure. She had a foolish but gene- 
rous idea that as she owed her life to the worthy 
fellow who had saved her in the great storm, she 
must devote that life to him. I will say this 
for him: he seemed overwhelmed with the gift, 
and half disposed to run away when it was prof- 
fered. The bequest of Gotham emancipated her 
from my control. Alas! girls—children gene- 
rally, in this declining nineteenth century, are 
not obedient to their parents, but self-willed and 
self-determining. It was in vain for me to remon- 
strate. The girl had her high-soaring ideas, and 
they carried her away. We must make the best 
of a bad job; and I shall ask my dear friends 
and neighbours to assist me in lightening to 
Josephine the humiliation and disappointment 
which await her, and to exercise toward her and 
Cable that forbearance which I feel will be 
necessary.’ 

There was something grotesque in the way in 
which the visitors inquired after the Cables. 
They put their questions, made their remarks in 
a tentative manner, as if they did not know how 
to approach the subject with delicacy. It was 
as though Mr or Miss Cornellis were troubled 
with a boil, and the public mind was uncertain 
where the boil was situated, and whether it was 
consistent with strict propriety to inquire as to 
the condition of the boil; whether it were not 
most judicious to ignore it, and observe the move- 
ments of the party se of suffering from it, 
what sort of faces he drew when sitting or stand- 
ing or leaning, and to speak cheerfully on ordi- 
nary subjects, and not seem to observe the anguish 
and pallor and twinges of the patient ; but to be 
dogmatic upon the situation and condition of the 
boil to all the neighbourhood, when out of the 
house, 

What a pitiful world we live in! How in- 
finitely helpful we are to one another in the 
burying of family skeletons. We call on each 
other and take afternoon tea with each other, and 
know all the while that our hostess is covering 
with her skirts the unearthed bones, which she 
has been sorting and shivering over till she heard 
our carriage-wheels, when she dropped them all 
on the floor and kicked them under the chair. 
We know they are there, and we give the table- 
cover a little pull, to make it conceal a ghastly 
hand that is fhrust out, and which our hostess 
does not see to be exposed. And we chirp about 
the weather, and laugh over some little local 
gossip, and go into po swt sil of the exquisite 
flowers on the table, so sweetly fragrant; while 
the smell of mouldering bones rises up and over- 
whelms the otto-like scent of the Jules le Févre 
in the vase. How daintily we tread in our con- 
versation among the dead men’s bones that strew 
the ground of our neighbour; and how, if we 


happen to touch one, we stoop and scrape the 


earth together over it, laughing and chattering 
about matters indifferent, pretending that we 
are picking daisies. How persistently, when 
we are dining with our friend, we turn our 
back to the cupboard in which we know the 
skeleton is, and put up our eye-glasses to admire 
the picture opposite, and the china on the cabinet 
on this side and on that side of the one cup- 
board, and do not observe the existence of that 
one cupboard. How quickly, if some other incau- 
tious guest approaches it with inquisitive eye, 
we set our backs against it, and use every in- 
genious effort to divert his attention to other 
objects. What a fit of sneezing takes us, and 
makes us turn away our eyes, when our friend, 
incautiously pulling out his handkerchief, lets 
fall a bone; and whilst we turn our eyes and 
noses away into our own pocket-handkerchiefs, we 
know he is picking up and reconcealing that bone 
inadvertently exposed, Is it said that every man 
has a skeleton in his closet? That proverb but 
half expresses the truth ; every man has the bones 
all about him—in his breast-pocket, in his fob, 
in his purse, in the lining of his hat, in the tails 
of his coat, in the toes of his boots, like the 
Pilgrim in Sintram. It were well for him if he 
could confine his skeleton to the cupboard. But 
skeletons refuse to be so confined ; they come to 
pieces, however well wired together the joints 
may be, and disperse their fragments everywhere, 
playing us grim practical jokes, turning up from 
under our pillow, dropping on us from the ceiling, 
tripping us up as we are stepping downstairs, 
lying beside our plates when we expect to take 
hold of a knife or fork handle. That is why we 
are so dependent on the good-will and courtesy of 
others, and have to ask them to put their feet on 
our bones, or turn their heads aside a moment, 
when they turn up inadvertently. 

Pitiful and considerate though we may be 
when in the presence of our friend, our pity 
and consideration fall off us the moment we have 
left him. Then we run to our other neighbours 
and call them together, and peep and whisper, 
and point where the bones are hidden, and tell 
their nature and condition ; and put out rakes, 
and scrape them out of the earth, or rap at the 
walls and knock holes, through which we may 
peep at the grinning skulls behind. How the 
nature of these bones changes according as we 
look at them in the presence of the owner or of 
others! In his society, we scarce see them, and 
hide our eyes; but when we draw them out and 
turn them over in social talk with others, what 
merry-thoughts and funny-bones they prove to 
us! How we titter over them! What figures 
we build up out of them, how we dress them with 
rotesqueness! How we treasure them! If we 
to carry off a neighbour's skeleton bone, 
we are not like selfish dogs that run and bury 
their bones lest others should bite them also; 
but we go generously about with the bone to 
every kennel within our run, and show the bone 
to every dog, and invite him to snuff at it, and 
take a nibble ahd play with it, rolling it over, 
pawing it, licking it, tossing it about. Then 
snap! we have caught our bone, and away 
we go with it to the next kennel to repeat the 
same generous sport, 

Mr Cornellis was far too well versed in the 
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ways of the world to attempt to conceal his 
skeleton, to affect ignorance of its existence. 
He brought it out ; he dressed it up; he exposed 
it to the full view of every visitor; he said as 
much as: ‘Don’t content yourselves with a bone 
of it. Carry the whole ghastly thing away with 
you in your carriages, beside you; or perch it 
on your saddle, if you are riding ; and sit behind 
and hold it up, and show it to every one, clicker- 
ing and nodding its hideous head, as you go 
through the streets. Or, if you are walking, 
unhitch all the joints, and stow it away about 

ou. Fill your coat-tail pockets; stuff your 

at with it; cram it into your waistcoat; open 
your mouth and choke your cheeks with it; 
extend your hands, and grab all you can of it; 
leave none behind; take all with you, and be 
welcome. Dom Pedro of Portugal, when he 
ascended the throne, dug up Inez de Castro, to 
whom he had been secretly married, and had 
her skeleton arrayed in royal robes, and crowned 
and enthroned in the cathedral choir; then sum- 
moned all the nobility and clergy and courtiers 
to do homage to and kiss the withered hand of 
the corpse. And Mr Cornellis brought forth 
his skeleton, and invited every one to see it, and 
commiserate him openly on being encumbered 
with it, and even to join with him in a dismal 
joke over its existence. 

His conduct in the matter took the sting and 
spice out of it, put the neighbourhood in good- 
humour, and prepared it to accept Josephine as 
one who had made a blunder, and must be hel 
to repent it. Cable would be quietly snubbed 
and thrust aside; his wife made much of, and 

rdoned, if she consented to keep her husband 
im the background; or, what would be better 
still—at sea. 

Mr Cornellis had considered well what was 
best to be done, and by the time the young couple 
returned, all the country round was ripe to 
receive them on the terms he proposed. 

The Josephine arrived at Hanford a day or 
two before she was expected. A sailing yacht 
does not come into port to the day like a 
steamer, nor can the best of vessels be punctual 
to a minute, as a train is supposed to be. The 
bride had written to her aunt to say in what 
week she would be home ; but instead of arriving 
at the end of the week, as Miss Judith expected, 
the boat came in at the beginning. None of the 
servants of the Hall were on the beach to receive 
her; her father and aunt were away that day 
making purchases at Walton, and did not know 
that the vessel had been sighted by the coast- 
guard. Though her own stioms and servants 
were not awaiting: her, Josephine found that 
Richard had his friends on the shore, ready to 
shake hands with him, pat him on the back, and 
ask with a ‘Halloo! old chap!’ how he got 
along. 

There was Joe Marriage, in wading-boots up 
to his thighs, and a dirty jersey of faded blue 
darned with black and brown, and a sou’-wester 
hat. His hands were fishy ; he had been hand- 
ling oysters. ‘Well, Dick! Brought your missus 
home. Look alive, and introduce us to the lady.’ 
Then, extending a very dirty flat hand, he grasped 
and shook that of Josephine: ‘Glad to see ye, 
ma’am. Going to make a gentleman of Dick, 
are ye? *Tain’t possible, say I’ 


Then up came Sam Bucket, curious like the 
rest of them. ‘So, missus! you’re back right 
with your chap. Not made him look much 
thinner. Which is it to be? Are you agoing 
to haul Dick Cable up to your level, or be you 
a-coming down to ourn ?’ 

A gawky young fisherman, Tom Dowse, came 
staggering up with a pail of shrimps and set it 
down at Josephine’s feet. ‘There, my dear,’ he 
said. ‘You may take it home and sup on it, 
and be heartily welcome.’ 

‘Come, missus,’ said Jonas Flinders, who was 
half-tipsy, ‘you’re one of us now, you know, 
and so shake a flapper. None of your airs ;’ and 
then he made a broad joke which brought the 
colour to Josephine’s cheek. The rest laughed. 
Richard did not hear it; he was shaking hands 
and receiving congratulations from one of the 
coastguard, a few paces off. Jonas meant no 
offence; he would have used the same coarse 
expression before his own wife and daughters 
unrebuked. It was customary in his class of 
life for men and women and lasses to be out- 
spoken, and not mealy-mouthed and nice about 
what was said or heard. 

Josephine drew back. She was offended, and 
one or two of the others saw she could not 
stomach such talk ; so they explained that Jonas 
was fresh, and when fresh, a loose-tongued chap, 
but good-hearted, and a fine sailor. 

‘If some of you will carry my traps to the 
Hall,’ said Josephine stiffly, ‘you shall be paid 


for it.’ 

‘O hang it,’ said one, ‘well our els 
without ; but we'll mo so as 
to ask you to give us a glass of grog in your 
kitchen to drink your health and success to your 
voyage through life with Dick for your captain.’ 

Josephine again looked round for her husband ; 
but as he did not come to her, she moved away 
towards her home. One of the men had her 
bundle of rugs; another hoisted a portmanteau 
on his shoulder; a third carried a roll of um- 
brellas, waterproofs, and a yellow railway novel ; 
and a fourth tucked a tin bonnet-box under his 
arm. The tiresome, tipsy Jonas would keep near 
her and talk in a fainiliar manner, and diffuse 
about him an odour of stale tobacco and beer. 
Escorted by these men, sensible that she cut a 
ridiculous figure, annoyed by the well-intentioned 
importunities of Jonas, vexed that none of her 
own servants were at the landing-place to receive 
her parcels, Josephine approached her home 
not in the best of tempers. As she entered the 
grounds, her father and aunt arrived in an open 
carriage. He was driving; and he drew up and 
waited, with an amused expression, till she came 
near, when Jonas, tripping on the stone in the 
entrance gates that received the bolt of the 
double doors, sprawled in her 4 at her feet, 
and upset the pail of shrimps he carried, so 
that the creatures were scattered in all direc- 
tions over the drive. His accident elicited a 
general roar. Josephine turned a deeper colour 
than the shrimps. 

‘Where is Mr Cable?’ she asked impatiently. 

‘Lor, missus!’ shouted Jonas, trying in vain 
to recover his upright position, ‘he’s gone after 
his kids, o’ course, like a loving father to his 
poor orphans.’ 

‘Come along, my men,’ said Mr Cornellis with 
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a laugh which cut Josephine like a knife. ‘Round 
to the back-door, please, and I will order you all 
out some ale. The front-door is only ior Mr 
Cable, by permission of his wife.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


PIKE LORE. 


No British fish possesses so marked an individu- 
ality as the pike. Without the beauty and the 
spirit which distinguish the salmon and the trout, 
it affords, notwithstanding, excellent sport to the 
angler on account of its large size and the eager- 
ness with which it seizes the bait. The English 
name, pike, is supposed to have reference to the 
pointed shape of the head; the French term 
brochet, or spit, denoting a similar origin. The 
Latin name, lucius, derived from the Greek lykos, 
or wolf, aptly designates ‘the fresh-water shark or 
wolf, as he has been justly termed. Various 
points have been discussed for ages with regard 
to this fish, without any apparent unanimity of 
opinion being arrived at. The age, size, and 
weight to which individual fish have attained 
have formed material for conjecture since the time 
of Pliny. A story is extant, that in 1497 a pike 
was taken from the Kaiserwag Lake, in Germany, 
with a brass ring encircling its neck, bearing the 
inscription : ‘I am the fish which was first of all 
put into this lake by the hands of the governor of 
the universe, Frederick IL, the 5th October 1230,’ 
It is also on record that in 1610 a pike was taken 
in the Meuse bearing a copper ring, on which was 
engraved the name of the city of Stavern, and the 
date 1448. Naturally, the authenticity of such 
accounts is extremely doubtful, though Mr Pfennell 
in his admirable monograph on the Pike considers 
a portion of the former legend as resting on some 
foundation. There seems every reason for believ- 
ing that the pike will attain the age of seventy or 
eighty years under favourable conditions. The 
subject of weight is equally disputed. A pike of 
thirty or forty pounds may be considered as 
exceptionally large for ordinary waters; but at 
times fish of a much greater weight have been 
captured. A pike taken in Loch Ken, in 
Galloway, weighed seventy-two pounds ; and fish 
of ninety —— are said to have been captured 
in the Irish lakes. In Southern Germany, larger 
specimens are occasionally exposed for sale in the 
markets. 

Owing to the rapidity with which it digests its 
food, the large size of its mouth, and the number 
and sharpness of its teeth, the pike is well 
qualified to Play the réle of an exterminator of 
smaller fish. It is supposed that at times he 
will consume his own weight of food in a day, 
Nor are smaller fish his only prey ; waterfowl, rats, 
frogs, worms, and even weeds will in turn form 
portion of his diet. Like the larger trout, the 
pike feeds frequently on his own species; and 
there is no better bait for a very large pike than 
a three-pound fish of the same kind. The late 
Mr Foster, in his Scientifie Angler, gives an 
interesting account of the capture of a large pike 
by this means: ‘We were fishing in preserved 
water in a neighbouring western county, and had 


hooked a pickerel a few pounds-weight, which 
we were about to land, when the gleaming broad- 
side of some larger relation of the family shone 
in the background an instant, and then a heavy 
tug demonstrated the fact that our possession of 
the prey was disputed. We were in sole possession 
of a light punt upon an extensive sheet of water, 
and thus having plenty of searoom, we were 
rather confident of the result, At the first gentle 
touch of the rod, the fish ran out fully half a 
hundred yards of line at one impetuous rush, 
despite the heavy strain placed upon the rod. 
To reserve the remainder of our line would tend 
to aggravate the danger; to let it run meant 
disaster. Whilst we hesitated, we unconsciously 
stopped further supply of line, of which fact we 
were reminded by the rapid motion of the punt 
through the water. As we resolved to break 
away from him, he suddenly doubled, making 
straight for the punt; the next instant, he 
dashed off with renewed vigour at right angles, 
and we again strained heavily upon every foot 
he stole, despite which, our whole stock was all 
but spent before he again turned. For more 
than an hour was this operation of hauling in 
and paying out the line repeated without ceasing, 
at the end of which time the tragic end seemed 
as remote as ever. By this time, several stable 
functionaries from the mansion arrived upon the 
scene, among whom a learned controversy ensued 
as to the probable weight and breed of a fish 
capable of towing a man and boat with impunity. 
As the fish swerved along shore in their im- 
mediate proximity, all dispute suddenly dropped, 


and we observed a e stable-fork in ession 
of a bandy-legged individual who had stepped 
forward, fork in hand, ready for action. Before 


we could interfere, a wild thrust was made, which 
fell short of the mark, but, nevertheless, well- 
nigh ended the fight, the. terrified fish making for 
less dangerous quarters at a speed that eclipsed 
ll previous exploits, the pressure upon the line 
availing little beyond keeping the snout of the 
fish above the water’s surface. After this rush, 
a reaction set in, the fish showing signs of fatigue 
for the first time, which speedily developed into 
complete exhaustion. To consummate the capture 
by gaffing was now a very easy matter, and 
was soon accomplished. The weight of the fish 
proved to be thirty-seven pounds and three- 
quarters. It was preserved and encased by the 
owner of the water, with the tail of the pickerel 
protruding from its extended jaw.’ 

Nor have human nen been always free from 
the attacks of large pike. A surgeon of our 
acquaintance had on one occasion to dress no 
less than seven wounds upon the hands of a boy 
who had been severely bitten by a zm whilst 
bathing in Inglemere Pond, Ascot. It was onl 
after a severe blow upon the head that the fis 
desisted from its attack. This pike, which was 
found dying the next day from the effects of the 
blow, and which was probably half-starved at 
the time when it made its murderous onslaught, 
measured more than forty inches, An equally 
curious account of a pike pressed by the pangs 
of hunger is given by Mr Henderson in his 
Life of an Angler. A gentleman well known to 
him had obtained permission to fish in a private 
lake in which it was supposed that pike existed. 
The angler after having trolled round the lake 
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for a considerable time without getting a ‘run,’ 
had almost arrived at an opposite conclusion, and 
was on the point of quitting the spot, when he 
noticed a pike of some eight pounds-weight, 
evidently on the lookout for food. He threw 
his bait towards the fish, which eagerly accepted 
it, and was dragged to the shore. It then 
occurred to the angler, that as few other fish 
seemed to inhabit the lake, he would have no more 
sport, should he destroy that which he had cap- 
tured. Accordingly, he threw the fish back into 
the water ; and on its again taking up its station 
close to the bank, as if on the lookout for food, 
once more threw in his bait and captured it. 
The same process was repeated five or six times, 
though on each occasion the fish seemed to become 
less desirous of seizing the bait. Finally, the 
pike was killed, Mr Henderson gives full cre- 
dence to this story, on the grounds, that his 
friend was incapable of falsehood, and that a 
somewhat similar instance of pike-voracity had 
come under his own observation. 

Probably, as Mr Henderson observes, the fish 
was on the point of starvation, and could not 
resist seizing the bait, even though previously 
pricked by the hook. An instance is on record 
of a fox being seized by a pike and carried 
beneath the water; while in Sweden, an eagle 
and pike have been found dead together, the eagle 
doubtless having buried its talons in the back 
of the pike whilst basking on the surface of the 
water, and having thus been carried below and 
drowned, In the Avon, on one occasion, a gentle- 
man who had set a night-line, found a heavy 
pike one morning apparently fast to the hook. 
On opening the mouth of the fish, he found 
another pike within the first, and within the 
second fish a third weighing about three-quarters 
of a pound. The last fish had been swallowed 
by another pike, which in turn had been swal- 
lowed by a still larger fish ! 

Lord Walsingham recently, in presiding at the 
dinner of a Norfolk Angling Society, mentioned 
having shot a partridge, which on falling into 
his lake was seized by a pike. The following 
day he proceeded to the spot, and whilst fishing, 
succeeded in taking the pike, which contained 
the bird. Only last year a pike was captured, 
which, on being opened, was found to contain 
a snipe and a small pike, the latter in turn con- 
taining a small trout. 

As may be supposed, few fish are exempt from 
the attacks of this scourge of the waters. The 
perch probably escapes oftener than others, owing 
to the spines of its dorsal fin, which render it 
an unpleasant article of diet to the pike; while, 
from some unexplained cause, the tench, unlike 
its congener the carp, seems to be untouched by 
carnivorous fish. A singular fact in connection 
with the pike is its habit of suddenly appearing 
in ponds in which it did not previously exist. 
Experiments which have been made would seem 
to point to the inference that this fish, like the 
eel, will travel overland for a short distance 
through wet grass, to reach water. An instance 
of this kind once happened at the Zoological 
Gardens. During the night, a tank in which 
a pike was confined burst, and the pike being 
left dry, was found in the morning by the keeper 
making its way along the path towards a pond 
at some distance. When picked up, it had 


already gone some twenty yards, and seemed to 
have sufficient strength left to accomplish ‘the 
remainder of the journey. 

As an article of diet, the pike seems to have 
varied in estimation at different times. At one 
period it seems to have been preferred to the 
salmon as a dish for princes; at another, to 
have been considered fit only for the lowest in 
the land. The edibility of this fish depends much 
upon the locality in which it has been reared. 

ames, Medway, and Staffordshire pike have 
all been noted for their superior beauty and 
delicacy ; while those of the Scotch lochs, and 
of lakes in general, are of an inferior descrip- 
tion. Properly cooked, a pike, if well fed, is by 
no means to be despised. 


OLD STAIRS: A STORY OF LONG AGO, 
IN SIX CHAPTERS, 
CHAP. V.—RINGWOOD’S GOLD. 


Tue young sailor—for it was Mark Ringwood 
who had come into Caleb’s house with the rush 
of wind—was the first to speak. ‘Is this gentle- 
man your grandfather, Miss Pearl?’ said he, with 
an inquiring look at the young girl. ‘Is this 
Mr Caleb Cobb ?’ 

The girl blushing bowed her head. 

‘Mr Cobb,’ resumed Mark, turning to the old 
lamplighter, ‘I was fully prepared for your anger. 
My voice reminds you—and you are not the first 
it has reminded—of Mr Ringwood, late of the 
firm of Rudstone and Company. I’m his grand- 
son, Mark Ringwood ; and knowing what I know 
of his dastardly conduct—there is no other word 
for it—I am almost ashamed to own the relation- 
ship. But he is dead now, and his last words 
to me were: “Do not rest until you have found 
Caleb Cobb and delivered my message.” He felt 
confident, he assured me, that you were still 
living, and somewhere in this neighbourhood.— 
Will you listen,’ added the young sailor, ‘to what 
I have to say? I’m a man of few words, so I 
shan’t tire you.’ 

Caleb sank submissively into his armchair. 
‘Dead?’ he muttered.—‘ What did I tell you, 
Pearl? Dead !—I’m not superstitious, added the 
old man, ‘not about most things; but I knew 
that I should hear of this to-night. I heard his 
footstep—his voice—as I sat thinking at the old 
gateway.—Well, what’s the message?’ and a 
change came into his tone. ‘I’m listening. Get 
it over, and quit my house. I want none of his 
kith and kin hanging about me or mine, I’m 
listening.’ 

Is it possible that Caleb Cobb, thinking of 
Pearl, imputed a hidden motive in this visit on 
the part of the young sailor? He was keen to 
hear and quick to interpret every movement 
or sound which reached his ear. Pearl had 
described this messenger to him in a hesitating 
voice—described him as young and handsome. 
That was enough to rouse suspicion, and fill the 
old man’s brain with fresh forebodings. He 
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called the girl to his side. She came at once, 
and rested her hand in her caressing way upon 
his shoulder, but with her face turned towards 
the visitor. 

Mark Ringwood, receiving no invitation to 
draw near the hearth, still stood with folded arms, 
leaning his back against the door. His face 
clouded slightly at Caleb’s irritable tone ; and he 
answered, after a moment’s pause, with some 
degree of resentment: ‘I'll not trouble you with 
my presence a second longer than I can possibly 
help. I’ve delivered the sealed packet already. 
Your grand-daughter is holding it in her hand, 
I see, and the seals are still unbroken. It con- 
tains a few words from Mr Ringwood, and the 
sum of one thousand pounds,’ 

‘What! Has he confessed his treachery at 
last?’ cried Caleb. 

‘Yes—at last,’ replied the sailor. ‘He has 
confessed to having supplanted you in the house 
of Rudstone, Marling, and Company. He has 
confessed that, but for his wicked plot—a plot 
which so completely succeeded—you would have 
been a man of wealth and position. With his 
dying words, he implored your forgiveness.’ 

‘Ah! Did he think to gain that?’ and Caleb’s 
voice was full of bitterness and sarcasm. 

‘In his last will and testament,’ Mark Ringwood 
resumed, in a more formal manner—‘in a docu- 
ment which is now in the hands of his executors 
in London—he has bequeathed one half of his 
property to you, Mr Cobb, or your heirs and 
assigns, as the lawyers tell me, in perpetuity. 
The other half he has left to me, his only sur- 
viving relative. Or rather, I am, I think, what 
they call residuary legatee. At anyrate, a speci- 
fied sum has been left to you—a sum of fifty 
thousand pounds—and I’m to have the rest.— 
And all I can say is,’ added the sailor, ‘that if 
oy had inherited every penny of the property, 

{r Cobb, it would not have been, from what I 
understand, more than you’d a right to.’ 

Caleb Cobb, listening intently, but with a 

athering cloud on his. wrinkled brow, rose to 

is feet, trembling with passion. ‘ What mockery 
is this?’ cried he with clenched hands, ‘What 
do I want with his ill-gotten gold ?’ 

With a restraining hand upon his arm, Pearl 
appealed to him in a soft, persuasive tone. ‘ Dear 
grandfather, is this young man to blame? It is 
his misfortune, not his fault, that he is related 
to the man who has ruined your life. Do not 
speak so harshly to him. Nothing could be more 
noble, more gracious, than his attitude, No 
sacrifice would be great enough ’—— 

‘Silence! I’ll not hear another word, inter- 
rupted Caleb, by no means soothed by Pearl's 
detence.—‘ Do you suppose that anything can 
compensate me for the dreadful suffering that 
I’ve endured for fifty years? Can money— 
do you suppose—can money do it?—No! I’m 
an old man—nearly fourscore and ten—and as 
poor, Heaven knows, as a church mouse. But I’d 
rather starve—and I’d rather see you starve too— 
than be indebted to Ringwood, or his relations, 
for a crust of bread !—Where is the sealed letter, 
Pearl? Give it back to the young man, and let 
him leave the house. He may be honest enough ; 


I know nothing about him. But his presence 
drives me mad : his offer of money is an insult,— 
Give it back ta him at once.’ 

‘I cannot,’ said Mark—‘I cannot take it back. 
It’s yours.’ 

‘Mine !—Do 
Caleb. ‘It shal 
hear me, Pearl ?’ 

‘Grandfather !—Burn a thousand pounds ?’ 

Caleb stood silent for a while, with his head 
bent and his hands pressed against his brow. At 
last he muttered in a changed voice: ‘I’ll talk 
to John about this. Ay, ay, I’ll talk it over 
with him to-morrow. I’m not in my right senses 
to-night—no, no; not in my right senses. John 
shall say what shall be done—John Jarvis shall 
decide.’ 

‘Will you,’ cried the young sailor, with ill- 
concealed delight, ‘will you let him see the 
lawyers and settle this affair?’ 

‘Ay, ay; he shall decide,’ repeated Caleb.— 
‘Now, go!’ he added with an angry gesture.— 
‘Don’t speak—don’t let me hear your voice: it 
haunts me like a voice from the dead !’ 

When Mark Ringwood was gone and the door 
was bolted behind him, as though he were a 
dangerous character, Pearl took her place near 
the hearth beside her grandfather. He handed 
her, with an air of resignation, the sealed packet. 
‘Break the seals,’ said he. ‘Let this dead man, 
Ringwood, justify his conduct, if justification is 

ossible, and then J will ask forgiveness !— 
Vell?’ 

Pearl spread out the envelope upon the table. 
‘The packet contains ten bank-notes. The notes 
are each for one hundred pounds——Ah! And 
here is a document,’ the girl added, ‘written in 
such a queer hand !—Shall I try to read it, grand- 
father ? 

‘Ay, ay; read it, Pearl—Ten bank-notes, eh? 
Well, well.’ 

The girl then read as follows: ‘I, William 
Ringwood, do hereby solemnly declare that Caleb 
Cobb is innocent of the theft imputed to him 
on the night of the thirtieth of March seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine. The robbery was com- 
mitted by me, the aforesaid William Ringwood, 
with the sole object of injuring Caleb Cobb, whose 
position in the house of Rudstone, Marling, and 
Company ’—— 

The old lamplighter suddenly raised his hand. 
‘Stay! I have heard enough. He has confessed! 
—But what good, now, is all this to me? It only 
makes regret and the thought of all my misery 
the more galling. This avowal has come too 
late—fifty years too late! It cannot bring my 
old sweetheart back to life—it cannot give me 
youth and hope. Too late!’ repeated Caleb—‘ too 
ate!’ There was a long silence; at length the 
old man said : ‘ Put away this packet, Pearl—Put 
it in my old desk,’ he added. ‘It is the desk into 
which he slipped the thousand pounds —— that 
dreadful night. It was there that Mr Marling 
found the money, in that house in the Minories 
which I once pointed out to you. I repurchased 
that desk, years ago, at a sale. It helped to kee 
alive—if that were needed !—my undying hatr 
for William Ringwood.—Ah, well,’ he continued, 
suppressing a sigh, ‘we'll talk no more about 
that to-night.’ 

A fatigued expression had come over his face ; 


pm wish to see it burnt?’ said 
be, if left in this house.—Do you 
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and Pearl, seating herself at the table over her 
needlework, was only too glad to let this painful 
subject drop. 

The mystery of her grandfather's life had now 
been made clear to her; and as she pondered in 
her mind all that had happened since she had 
returned to their poor home this very evening, 
Pearl could scarcely realise the great change 
which might come over their lives within the 
next few days. A large fortune—if her grand- 
father could be persuaded to look rationally at 
the matter of which Mark Ringwood had spoken 
—would now fall into their possession—a fortune 
such as Pearl in her most romantic mood had 
never thought about before. Fifty thousand 
pounds! What scenes of happiness the mere 
mention of such a sum raises up in one’s imagina- 
tion! Could any one in their dependent position 
refuse such absolute independence? The poor 
girl had worked since she was very young, and 
worked hard too, in order to keep her grandiather 
and herself in this little home in Old Stairs ; so 
no one knew better than Pearl did what poverty 
meant. It was but natural, under existing cir- 
cumstances, that she should fervently wish to be 
released from this struggle for life, in which it 
had been her lot to take an active part from her 
earliest childhood. Nor was this the only 
romantic incident—this chance of fortune—which 
had occurred to-day. The meeting with Mark 
Ringwood upon the jetty in the storm, and her 
timely assistance in rescuing him from his danger- 
ous position among the barges, had excited her 
interest in the young sailor. The subsequent 
discovery that he was related to the man who 
had wronged her grandfather had not prejudiced 
her against him ; on the contrary, she regarded it 
as an unlucky accident. Did he not on that 
account merit her warmest sympathy? In her 
true, womanly heart, she could not withhold it 
from him. Mark Ringwood was not to blame. 


CHAP. VI.—DREAMING AND WAKING. 


Is it night? Caleb Cobb is listening intently— 
as it seems to him—but he hears no sound—no 
sound of the traffic in Thames Street hard by, no 
sound of the wind without. He gropes his way 
towards the window. It is night—silent, mysteri- 
ous, and pitch-dark. Have the lamps been blown 
out by the gale? Standing there with this con- 
sciousness of the silence and darkness without, 
Caleb Cobb becomes accustomed to a strange, 
dim light within the little room—the room in 
which he has lived so long, and has not seen 
since Pearl first crept into his heart and home, 
seventeen years ago—a dim light from the flicker- 
ing fire, for the lamp in the window is no longer 
burning. His first thought is to look for Pearl. 
But she is not here. He is alone; and yet there 
are tokens of her sweet presence on all sides. 
Where has she gone ? 

How warm and snug the room appears! There 
are signs of poverty, but none of discomfort or 
= On the clean dresser stand the old plates 
and dishes as Caleb remembers them years ago. 
How they shine as the reflection from the r= 
falls upon their brightly polished surface! Then 
the light from the fire flickers upon the old oaken 
desk. Ringwood! He starts and listens once 


into the night. He looks out upon a darkness so 
intense that he has a passing sensation of blind- 
ness, Every lamp in the old city streets has gone 
out ! 

Closing the door, with a sense of despair, Caleb 
is directed by a faint gleam along the floor towards 
his old ladder, lying against the wainscot ; and 
over it, suspended by a nail, is his hand-lam 
the lamp with which he had dotted jets of light 
along the way, night after night, down Thames 
Street and the adjacent lanes and alleys. With an 
eager hand he reaches down this lamp, and begins 
to trim it as he has trimmed it a thousand times 
before. This done, and the wick well kindled, 
Caleb puts on a tight-fitting fur cap and a pea- 
jacket, which he takes from a cupboard in the 
wall ; he then shoulders his ladder and steps out 
resolutely into the darkness. As he goes along, 
he stops at every lamp-post, adjusts his ladder, 
runs up nimbly, and ignites the flame. And so, 
step by step, Caleb advances, and the shadows fall 
back like phantoms—phantoms that compel him 
to follow them along the deserted thoroughfare ; 
and on each side the old houses—every brick of 
which he knows so well—with their gabled roofs 
and their overhanging stories, appear to frown 
down upon him as he hurries on as though urged 
by some fixed purpose—a purpose that must be 
accomplished in the dead of night. 

Out of a shadowy courtyard, by which Caleb 
presently passes with hand-lamp and _ ladder, 
comes a tall shadow like a restless spirit, and 
touches the old lamplighter on the shoulder. 

‘John Jarvis? Is that you?’ 

‘Yes. Give me your ladder,’ is the answer, 
‘and your hand-lamp. There is light enough 
now. 

‘Ay, ay; so there is—Do you guess why I’ve 
done this ?’ 

‘Yes. You are searching for Pearl.’ 

He places the ladder against the wall in a 
corner of the gloomy yard, and blowing out the 
hand-lamp, drops it into his pocket. He then 
leads the way back through the lonely lighted 
thoroughfare. Caleb follows. They glide along, 
glancing up one street and down another, until 
they reach a dark doorway with an oaken, shell- 
shaped canopy overhead. The tall shadow stops, 
and beckons to Caleb to step into this doorway 
out of the lamplight. The row of houses opposite, 
as it seems to Ealeb, takes the shape of Old Stairs ; 
and up and down the jetty, with the river beyond, 
two figures are walking arm in arm. Their whis- 
perings find an echo under the oaken shell. 

‘Is it wrong, then, to love you ?’ 

‘ Grandfather thinks it is.’ The voice is Pearl’s, 

‘But you?’ 

The answer being very subdued, finds no echo. 

‘It matters little to me’—the voice is Ring- 
wood’s now—‘ what others think, so long as you 
care for me. Ido not fear his anger, except for 
your sake. Are we not both young? I am will- 
ing to wait—until’—— The sentence is broken 
and unfinished in the echo; but Caleb under- 
stands, for he makes a movement as though to 
step out into the lamplight. But the shadow at 
his side places a hand upon his shoulder and 
whispers in his ear: ‘ Not yet !’ 

The two figures continue to walk up and down 
before the old houses, still arm in arm ; but their 
voices are only audible, under the oaken shell, 


'g more, and then hastening to the door looks out 
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like a low murmur. Caleb, however, has heard 
enough—Ringwood’s grandson is Pearl’s chosen 
lover ! 

Outside Caleb’s house, at last, they take leave of 
one another. Pearl has disappeared, and the door 
is closed behind her. 

‘Follow me!’ and the shadow moves along 
under the lamps, leading the way towards the 
river below Old Stairs. They reach the edge of 
the jetty in time to see the young sailor step into 
a boat and begin to unfasten the cord attached to 
the iron ring. Unobserved, they take their places 
in the stern; and scarcely are they seated, when 
the boat, impelled by an oar, darts into mid- 
stream. The young. sailor plies the sculls vigor- 
ously, and the boat soon makes headway against 
the tide. So intense is the gloom, that Caleb 
touches the shadow at his side, to convince him- 
self that his ghostly companion has not vanished. 
There is no sound, except the splash of the sculls 
and their grating noise, and the gurgling of the 
water at the sides. 

Caleb whispers: ‘John Jarvis? 
you leading me now?’ 

‘Listen !’ is the reply in a whisper like his 


Where are 


own. ‘I love Pearl, and I cannot live without 
her. This man, Mark Ringwood, has come 
between us. I have vowed—and [ will keep 


my vow—to send him back to sea. He shall start 
on his voyage to-night.’ 

Caleb grasps his companion’s arm. 
Spare his life !’ 

‘What! You do not wish him drowned 9’ 

‘It’s too horrible,’ Caleb answers with a shudder, 
and a glance towards the dark figure working at 
the sculls, 

‘Pearl will be his wife.’ 

‘His wife! I would rather she were dead.’ 

‘So would I! She will be his wife, unless we 
do this deed. Itis the hour!’ 

The droning sound of a great bell floats tremu- 
lously over the dark river. 

‘Midnight !’ 

At the same moment, the shadow at Caleb’s 
side springs forward ; there is a struggle, a discord 
of angry voices, a rocking of the boat, and a loud 
splash ; and then something shapeless floats away 
with the tide. 

Caleb, stretching out his arms, falls heavily 
forward. 


‘No, no. 


Had he fallen into the bottom of Ringwood’s 
boat? or had he dropped out of his armchair upon 
the hearthrug before the fire at Number One Old 
Stairs? Caleb, groping in darkness, cried out: 
‘John, John! he will be drowned.’ 

‘Why, grandfather, what are you dreaming 
about 

When Pearl had helped him into his chair—for 
Caleb Cobb had slipped out of it in his sleep— 
the old man rubbed his poor blind eyes and said : 
‘Dreaming? Ay, ay; 1 must have been dream- 
ing badly. I never had such a nightmare in all 
my life.—What o’clock might it be ¢” 

‘St Paul’s has just struck twelve.’ 

‘Midnight? Why, that was in my dream.’ 
He began to ponder deeply, passing his hand 
across his brow. ‘Pearl,’ said he presently, ‘is 
my old ladder in its place ?’ 

‘Yes; it is lying upon the floor, where you 
have always kept it as long as I can remember. 


‘And the hand-lamp? Is that hanging up?’ 

‘On the nail above the ladder.’ 

Once more Caleb became thoughtful. But after 
a short pause he again questioned Pearl. ‘Look,’ 
said he—‘look out into the night. Are the lamps 
still burning?’ 

The girl went to the window and looked out. 
The night was dark, and the gale had not abated. 
‘Yes ; the lamps are still burning.’ 

Caleb questioned the girl no more. And Pearl 
noticed, as the days went by, that a marked 
change had come over her grandfather. The 
restless wanderings about Thames Street and the 
neighbourhood, when the lamps were lighted, 
were never repeated. The old lamplighter 
seldom quitted his chair except to walk feebly up 
and down the room, and sometimes take down 
his hand-lamp from the wall and caress it, as a 
child might caress an old toy. 

The light which he had trimmed and placed 
every evening in the window was forgotten. His 
memory, indeed, was no longer reliable. Some- 
times, when John Jarvis spoke to him of Ring- 
wood’s will, and of the wealth which had been 
left him by his prosperous enemy, he would 
listen to all that he had to say with an expression 
of keen comprehension. At other times, his face 
grew ay or and his understanding was 
strangely confused. 

‘John,’ said he, when alone one morning with 
Jarvis, ‘who brought me that news about Ring- 
wood’s death 

‘His grandson, you know, the young sailor.’ 

‘Ay, ay ;’ and then he added in an anxious 
whisper: ‘Does Pearl know that he was 
drowned ?’ 

‘Drowned, Mr Cobb?’ 

‘He went out, John, Caleb answered, ‘with 
the tide.’ 

Jarvis, Fayre by this apparent hallucination, 
questioned the old lamplighter. It then became 
evident that his dream upon the night of the 
storm had made so strong an impression upon 
Caleb’s mind, that he could not separate it, except 
at lucid moments, from the events which had 
actually happened. 

Some months elapsed; and Pearl, quick to 
observe the slightest change in her grandfather, 
could not hide from herself that he became more 
feeble every day. 

‘The lamp is going out,’ Caleb said one summer 
evening, ‘and I’ve not strength enough to trim it 
any more.’ 

hat very night, however, he surprised Pearl 
by expressing himself with a clearness of compre- 
hension such as he had not exhibited for many a 
day. He spoke to her of Mark. He had fancied, 
he told her, that on the night upon which the 
young sailor brought the message—that message 
from Ringwood—that he loved Pearl. With this 
new trouble tormenting him—a trouble which, if 
possible, increased his hatred of the name of Ring- 
wood—he had fallen asleep. His dream had been 
very strange. It had seemed to him that his eye- 
sight was restored, and that he was a lamplighter 
once more, and that as he went along lighting the 
lamps in Thames Street, he had met the ghost of 
Jarvis, or what seemed like his shadow. ‘Hidden 
within a doorway, they had observed her and 
Mark Ringwood walking up and down Old Stairs 
arm inarm. The moment the sailor quitted her, 
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they had followed him to his boat; and out in 
mid-stream, under cover of night, they had 
drowned him. This dream, he assured her, had 
preyed upon his mind. He had even imagined, 
when his head grew queer with thinking, that he 
had actually done the deed. ‘My dear,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘that dream has been a lesson to me. 
Mark Ringwood is not accountable for the sins 
his grandfather committed. He bears the name 
of Ringwood; but that is no fault of his. Let 
that be forgotten ; and if he should ever ask you 
to marry him—as I suspect he will, some day— 
and you should be willing to become his wife, do 
not let the recollection of my wrongs ever mar 
your happiness.’ 

Just before dawn, when the lamps in the old 
city were going out, Caleb Cobb expired. His 
love for Pearl, as his last words hal shown, 
predominated over all the hatred which had 
rankled in his heart for more than fifty years. 

Mark Ringwood had gone to sea in search of 
his ship the Leander, for a report had reached 
London that she had been wrecked off the east 
coast on the night of the storm. 

One Saturday night, however, John Jarvis was 
seated in the bar-parlour of the Loyal Tar, when 
a ringing cheer in the lane outside startled him 
and his companions. 

‘Hoorah !’ cried the ancient mariner with the 
wooden leg, jumping up and waving his long clay 
pipe in the air—‘hoorah !—Don’t you know who 
that is, Jarvis? Why, it’s Mark Ringwood come 
back, safe and sound, with the shipwrecked 
crew 

Before Jarvis could reach the door, to give 
Mark a hearty welcome, the young sailor had 
burst into the room followed by his brave ship- 
mates. 

There was a good deal of laughter and song 
and clinking of glasses at the old tavern that 
night. In the midst of all this jollity, Mark 
Ringwood turned to Jarvis and said: ‘What 
news, mate, of the old lamplighter ? 

‘The armchair is empty.’ 

Mark looked grave, and 
face about Pearl. 

Jarvis told him that she was still living at the 
little house in Old Stairs. 

How is that?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replied Jarvis, ‘would induce Caleb 
Cobb to touch a penny of your grandfather's 
money. Pearl is not less scrupulous on this 
subject.’ 

*That’s odd, said the young sailor. ‘I’ve not 
touched a penny of the money either! And I 
don’t mean to,’ he added, ‘until Pearl sets me the 
example.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Jarvis, ‘you'll have the Ringwood 
estate getting into Chancery one day, unless 
you and Pearl come to some sort of a compro- 
mise,’ 

Mark was quite of this opinion. So, upon the 
following morning, he paid a visit to Pearl; and 
before many weeks, they came to the best 
compromise, concerning Ringwood’s gold, that 
can be made between a young and loving couple 
—they agreed to become man and wife. 

Mark Ringwood retired from his seafaring life 
when he married Pearl. _ But their house was 
within sight and sound of the sea; and when the 
night was stormy, and the waves broke loudly 


asked with an anxious 


along the shore, they spoke together of that 
boisterous night on which they had met tor 
the first time upon the wooden jetty at Old 
Stairs, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


TsE science of astronomy will presently mark 
an important epoch in its wonderful history. 
The conference of astronomers from all parts 
of the world which has recently met at Paris 
was formed to discuss a proposition which had 
been mooted some months back. This was the 
bold proposal to chart the whole of the heavens 
by means of photography—to produce a map 
of the stellar universe which, Seis being a 
guide for the explorer of to-day, would be a 
most valuable record for the use of posterity, 
and an infallible means of discerning whether 
any of the stars can truthfully be described as 
‘fixed.’ Charts of the stars have before been 
made by hand, which must ever remain marvels 
of human ingenuity and perseverance; but no 
handiwork can equal in accuracy the tiny dots 
marked upon the sensitive chemical surface by 
the light from the stars themselves. Each star 
marks its own place and its relative degree of 
brightness upon these wonderful charts; and 
more than this, stars which the human eye has 
never seen, and which it never can see, even 
when aided by the most skilled optician, are 
recorded by the photographic method. This last 
circumstance is one to marvel over, but it is a 
fact which cannot be gainsaid. 

The question has often been asked, ‘ What is 
the radius of the circle of protection afforded 
by a good lightning-conductor?’ A well-known 
German architect, Herr Schiller, has lately thrown 
some light upon the matter by the publication 
of facts which came under his observation 
last June. <A pear-tree thirty-three feet high 
was struck by lightning, no protection being 
afforded it by a conductor which stood on a 
schoolhouse forty yards away, or by another one, 
one hundred and ten yards distant, which was 
carried to the steeple of a church more than 
fifty yards high. Both these conductors when 
tested showed that they were in excellent con- 
dition. From these data, the conclusion is drawn, 
that the area of protection round a lightning-rod 
is a space equal to twice its height. 

By a patented American process, large types 
used by printers for placards and posters, and 
which were formerly cut out of wood, are now 
made from paper pulp by the help of suitable 
moulds, The pulp is dried, powdered, and mixed 
with an oily incorporating fluid, after which it 
is again dried and pulverised. The powder is 
pressed into the moulds, when heat is applied to 
make its particles cohere. The incorporating 
fluid is a compound of = and drying linseed 
oil; and to prevent shrinkage or alteration of 
shape, the types are not removed from the moulds 
until they are perfectly cold. 

The Central Station of the Birmingham Com- 
pressed-air Power Company is now rapidly 
approaching completion, and if all goes well, it 
will be soon delivering this new form of power 
to its customers to the aggregate extent of six 
thousand indicated horse-power, This amount 
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will be increased later on. The air will be carried 
in mains through the  seeapys se streets of Bir- 
mingham, and from these mains, service-pipes 
will be carried to the various workshops and 
houses supplied. Each consumer will possess a 
meter, so that the amount of power which he 
uses may be checked. It is obvious that this 
new method of supplying power from a central 
station will be a matter of very great import- 
ance to workers of all kinds. One great advan- 
tage alone is the possibility of driving a small 
steam-engine without steam, and therefore with- 
out the risks attaching to a boiler and its 
attendant furnace. 

A French paper lately described the manufac- 
ture of artificial whetstones, which seems to have 
some points of novelty about it. The materials 
required are gelatine, fine emery, bichromate of 
potash, and water. Gelatine when charged with 
the potash salt becomes insoluble after exposure 
to light; the required operations have therefore 
to be conducted in a dark room such as a photo- 
grapher might use. The gelatine, which must 
be of good quality, is mixed with its own weight 
of water and dissolved by heat. To this the 
bichromate—previously made into solution by 
means of water—is added, the correct quantity 
being one and a half per cent. Finally, emery 
amounting to nine times the weight of the gela- 
tine employed is added to the mixture, which 
is subsequently moulded to any form found most 
convenient. The whetstones thus made are ex- 

osed to sunlight for several hours, when they 
sonal insoluble, and ready for use. 

The various explosives which, like dynamite, 
owe their parentage to nitro-glycerine, have the 
great disadvantage of leaving behind them after 
explosion unpleasant and dangerous fumes, which 
produce headache and nausea in those exposed 
to their influence. In much-confined situations, 
such as the interior of caissons in bridge-making, 
much valuable time is often sacrificed in the 
endeavour to clear the limited working-space of 
this noxious vapour. For this reason, dynamite 
is now giving place to another explosive called 
Rackarock, which is free from the fault indi- 
cated. It has, too, some other advantages which 
are worth noting. It consists of two ingredients, 
a solid and a liquid. Neither of these is explo- 
sive in itself, and — need not be mixed until 
required for use. The solid is made up in the 
usual cartridge form, and is saturated with the 
liquid when it is required to assume its explo- 
sive properties. Rackarock is as powerful as 
dynamite, but far more safe to handle. 

It has often been stated that scorpions and 
other venomous creatures have been known under 
circumstances of great irritation to kill them- 
selves by inoculation with their own virus. From 
experiments which have been made by Professor 
Bourne, and published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, it would seem that this notion is 
one of the numerous myths which have always 
elung about natural history, and which increased 
knowledge is gradually eliminating from that 
interesting branch of science. According to Pro- 
fessor Bourne, poisonous creatures can poison 
other creatures, but not themselves or each other. 
But non-venomous snakes, frogs, lizards, fish, 
and other low forms of life, quickly succumb to 
the deadly poison of their venomous kindred. 


The cheap  ggreene of oxygen gas is a 
problem that has taxed the brains of many 
experimenters, and the solution of which will 
be welcomed in many arts and manufactures 
where intense light or intense heat is required. 
M. Brin has taken out several patents relating 
to a method which he has elaborated of obtain- 
ing oxygen direct from the atmosphere, of which 
it forms about one-fifth, the rest being inert 
nitrogen, The process is as follows: Retorts 
charged with anhydrous oxide of barium are 
brought to a certain temperature, when air is 
admitted to them. The oxygen is absorbed by 
the barium oxide, while the nitrogen escapes. 
The barium is then made to give up the oxygen 
absorbed, and is ready to receive a fresh charge. 
A Company, called Brin’s Oxygen Company, has 
been formed in London to supply the gas, com- 
pressed in steel bottles, to manufacturers and 
others. 

If we have to look to America for the produc- 
tion of ingenious machinery, we still find that 
elegant and beautiful things come to us from 
our French neighbours. We are reminded of this 
by seeing the description of a new form of clock 
which has recently been patented in France. 
The novelty of it isin the dial, which is made 
of parchment, and painted with garlands of 
flowers. Among these flowers are seen two 
bees, which literally flit from flower to flower ; 
but while one gets round the dial in an hour, 
the other takes twelve hours to run its course. 
The parchment has no opening in it; and it 
puzzles many to understand how the busy bees 
can be made to move without any connection 
with the interior works of the clock. Here is 
the explanation : Just underneath the parchment 
face are the ordinary hands of the clock, each 
forming a magnet. The bees, being made of light 
steel, readily follow the paths of the unseen 
magnets below the parchment dial. 

The coke-dust at gas factories is usually re- 
garded as being almost a waste product, but the 
Lyons Gas Company are utilising it in a remu- 
nerative manner. The dust is washed, and after- 
wards mixed with tar and pitch in such propor- 
tions that, when moulded, it will retain a solid 
form. These briquettes are then sold at about 
thirteen shillings per ton for fuel. Coal-dust 
has for years been utilised in this way, but coke 
briquettes are new. 

At a recent meeting of the Association of 
Public Sanitary Inspectors, Dr Alfred Carpenter 
made some remarks on the Theory and Practice 
of Disinfection, which, we trust, will serve to 
dispel many erroneous notions concerning that 
important operation. He said that the breath of 
a smallpox patient contains the germs of living 
protoplasm, which would take root if immedi- 
ately transplanted to the membrane of a sus- 
ceptible person; but if floated about in the air 
for a hundred yards, such germs will lose their 
vitality. Here we recognise the importance of 
isolation of the patient in such cases. He advo- 
cates the use of steam for disinfecting houses, 
in preference to carbolic acid, which tends to 
preserve the dormant germ from decay. The 
same remark holds good for alcohol; so that 
those who think that they render suspected 
water innocuous by mixing with it somethin 
stronger, are under a delusion. The best of al 
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disinfectants is bichloride of —poey (corro- 
sive sublimate) ; and, according to Dr Carpenter, 
a solution of one part in five thousand parts of 
water will in a quarter of an hour destroy every 
living germ, dormant or otherwise, with which it 
comes into contact. One ounce of the corrosive 
sublimate would afford a solution of this strength 
when mixed with thirty-one gallons of water, 
the cost being about sixpence. It should be men- 
tioned that the greatest caution must be exercised 
in dealing with this salt of mercury, for it is one 
of the most virulent poisons known to chemists. 

Dr Stallard has brought before the notice of the 
San Francisco Microscopical Society the results 
of some researches which he has made relative to 
the presence of Bacillus tuberculosis in fowls. He 
asserts that he has found the liver, spleen, lungs, 
and other parts of a chicken infested with true 
tubercle bacilli, and expresses the belief that five 

r cent. of all the fowls offered for sale in San 

rancisco were affected in like manner. Nervous 
persons will note with satisfaction that the bacilli 
are destroyed by as low a temperature as a 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit ; but a far 
greater degree of heat is necessary to kill the 
spores. The moral of the matter is, that food 
should be well cooked before being eaten. 

Few people are aware of the unhealthiness of 
inhabiting a room where there is a small escape of 
coal-gas. When the escape is of any great amount, 
it is usually seen to, too often, with a lighted 
candle, But small escapes are only recognisable 
by their faint nasty smell, and are generally 
unheeded. Professor Corfield has lately related 
to the Society of Medical Officers of Health some 
of the cases which have come under his own 
notice, and where injury to health has occurred 
through sleeping in gas-contaminated rooms. 
Relaxed and ulcerated sore throat—generally 
ascribed to bad drainage—are among the symp- 
toms recorded. Other subjects are afflicted with 
continually recurring headache. But such symp- 
toms are nt when people sleep in a room 
to which fresh air is almost a stranger. Those 
who sleep with open windows know no such 
ailments; and those who do not, may obtain 
immunity from them by adopting other methods 
of ventilation. 

The steamship Charles Howard, owned b 
Messrs Alfred Suart & Co., has been fitted wit 
the necessary apparatus for burning residual 
oils in the furnaces, instead of coal (Tarbutt’s 
system). But two improvements have been 
introduced, which cannot fail to be recognised 
as such by those who have studied the gradual 
advance of liquid fuels. As ordinarily burnt, 
these fuels were thrown into the furnaces by 
means of steam-jets, entailing a considerable loss 
of fresh water from the boilers. In the above- 
named vessel, highly heated air is employed in 
lieu of steam, ps is found to answer the purpose 
in a most satisfactory manner. Another improve- 
ment is the employment of the water-ballast 
tanks as receptacles for the liquid fuel. The 
owners of this steamship are so pleased with the 
results of these improvements, that they intend 
fitting up the remainder of their fleet in the 
same way. 

Our contemporary Engineering devotes an 
article to the description of a new method of 
extracting aluminium from its ores, which has 


been invented and carried out by Dr Kleiner of 
Zurich. The apparatus is simple, and the entire 
operation occupies from two to three hours only. 

e operations required cannot be here described 
in full; but we may mention that the process is 
an electro-chemical one, and quite different from 
methods which have been previously adopted. 
As aluminium in its combined state is one of 
the most common things in nature, and as it 
possesses many valuable properties in its metallic 
form, it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when it can be placed cheaply on the 
market. Hitherto, the expense of its reduction 
has been so great, that it was regarded as one of 
the rare metals, and was valued accordingly. 

It is said that a cheap and ready means of 
waterproofing felt, cloth, leather, and other 
fabrics, is represented by the following simple 
process: Paratlin wax is lasted, mixed with lin- 
seed oil, and cast into a block. This, when cold, 
is rubbed into the fabric to be waterproofed, 
which is afterwards ironed with a very hot iron, 
so that the particles of waxing material are dis- 
tributed and urged into the pores of the fabric. 
By limiting the amount of waterproof mixture, 
the fabric may be rendered impervious to water, 
but porous enough to allow circulation of air. 
The process should be valuable to fishermen and 
others who are much exposed to the weather. 

Baron Nordenskidld is making preparations 
for a voyage of exploration in antarctic waters, 
which will be ready to start in the autumn. 
The king of Sweden and Baron Dickson—whose 
name is so well known as a munificent encour- 
ager of such enterprises—are said to take very 
great interest in the expedition. The explorers 
expect that the voyage will occupy about eighteen 
months. 

Messrs Kellar & Allen of Cardiff have patented 
a piece of apparatus called the Invincible Coup- 
ling-bolt Extractor. For the information of 
those who are not engineers, let us endeavour 
to describe this contrivance by relating what it 
can do, The screw-shaft of a steamship forms 
a connecting link between the propeller and 
the engine, and is formed of several bars of 
metal, which by means of flanges at their ends 
are bolted together. Should any accident happen 
to the shaft—and such accidents are by no means 
uncommon—the removal of the coupling-bolts 
is a matter of necessity, and of very great diffi- 
culty. oy stick so fast in their places, that 
often they have to be drilled out, an operation 
entailing much loss of valuable time. The In- 
vincible Extractor consists of a pair of jaws 
which grip the flanges, and which, by a simple 
arrangement of wedges, cause the bolt to fly 
out like the shot from a gun. It is obvious 
that such a contrivance must have many other 
applications where heavy machinery has to be 
dealt with. 

The new French explosive, Melinite, of which 
such wonderful things were anticipated only a 
few months ago, does not, after all, seem to be 
a desirable addition to the munitions of war. 
The terrible explosion of a melinite shell at 
Belfort, which caused the death of several work- 
men, is attributed to chemical decomposition, in 
consequence of the shell not having been 
thoroughly dried. The French government have 
now given orders that this dangerous explosive 
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is not to be used, and that all shells already 
charged with it are to be forthwith destroyed. 

A rer read before the Physical Society by 
Mr C. V. Boys, M.A., on the Production, Pre- 
paration, and Properties of the Finest Fibres, 
afforded some interesting particulars concerning 
a new method of producing such fibres. Most 
people have seen the operation of glass-spinning, 
where the melted mineral matter is drawn off 
in a fine hair, and gradually formed into a silk 
skein upon a rapidly revolving wheel. But Mr 
Boys gets a far finer product by using a much 
higher temperature than is usual, coupled with 
a far higher rate of velocity. The oxyhydrogen 
flame he employs as the source of heat; and 
instead of using a wheel upon which to wind 
the glass, he attaches the end of the fibre to 
an arrow which is rapidly shot from a crossbow. 
By such means he has produced threads of glass 
measuring in diameter one-ten-thousandth part 
of an inch. In certain physical experiments, 
the possibility of obtaining a thread so delicate is 
of great importance. 

ecording to an American medical journal, a 
number of the tonics and bitters which are sold 
as non-intoxicating drinks, and are as such 
brought under the notice of total abstainers, 
contain a quantity of alcohol ranging from six 
to forty-seven per cent. It is not inferred that 
the alcohol is purposely introduced; but that 
it is naturally generated in the bottles from 
certain ingredients, there is no doubt whatever. 
Home-made ginger beer, which is generally re- 
garded as being as free from spirit as pure water, 
often contains a very perceptible proportion of 
alcohol. 

‘A rapid method of dry-mounting’ was lately 
the subject of an exposition before the members 
of the Western Microscopical Club, by their sec- 
retary, Mr A. W. Stokes. Those who work with 
the microscope will know how difficult it is to 
mount specimens dry, as some must be mounted, 
and yet protect them from moisture, fungus, &c. 
The amy advocated by Mr Stokes is a simple 
one, by which such difficulties can be avoided. 
Upon a slip of glass or of metal, a small piece 
of wax—paraflin wax and beeswax equal parts— 
is placed, and melted by heat. To the warm 
liquid, the ring of paper, vulcanite, or other 
material which is to form the cell, is placed— 
first one side, and then the other, so that both 
receive a coating of the wax. The waxed ring 
is then placed upon the slip of glass which is 
to form its permanent resting-place, and heat 
is applied beneath. After the object is inserted, 
a warm cover glass is attached to the upper 
side of the ring, and a coat of varnish completes 
the operation. 

For the past few years, there has been an 
outcry among artists to the effect that the Royal 
Academy requires reform, and that the falling- 
off in the quality of the pictures sent in for 
annual exhibition results ly from the cir- 
cumstance that many of the best men do not 
care to send their works there under present 
conditions. It is perhaps possible that good- 
humoured ridicule may accomplish what serious 
protest has failed to achieve, and for that reason 
we regard with something more than amusement 
the ‘Artistic Joke’ of Mr Harry Furniss) In 
Bond Street, London, Mr Furniss has established 


a ‘Royal Academy’ of his own, in which the 
shortcomings of the real Academy are set forth 
in the most humorous light. The pictures very 
cleverly take off the mannerisms of different 
well-known exhibitors, as well as caricature the 
portraits of nobodies which are of no interest 
whatever to anybody else. These are all drawn 
with their backs towards the spectator. 


STRANGE DUELS. 


In the old days of duelling, nearly every one 
was affected by the mania—soldiers, sailors, 
statesmen, actors, and even members of the 
learned professions were ready at all times, and 
in fact in all places, with sword or pistol to 
settle a difference or to wipe out an insult. Drs 
Woodward and Mead fought under the very gates 
of Gresham College. Dr Woodward’s foot slipped, 
and he fell. ‘Take your life,’ said Mead, loftily 
putting up his sword.—‘ Anything but your 
physic,’ retorted Woodward ; and thus the desire 
of these two disciples of Asculapius to let blood 
terminated. 

All duels, unfortunately, were not so bloodless 
as the last. Dr Millingen, in his History of 
Duelling, states that during the reign of George 
III. no fewer than one hundred and twenty-two 
duels were fought, sixty-nine combatants were 
killed, and ninety-six wounded, —— of 
the latter dangerously. The list of fatal duels 
is capable of almost indefinite extension; but 
there is perhaps as much material in the more 
agreeable enumeration of disputes that have had 
a comic termination. Madaillan sent a challenge 
to the Marquis de Rivard, who had lost a le 
at the siege of Puy Cerda. The marquis accepted, 
but sent with his answer a case of surgical instru- 
ments, insisting that Madaillan should first lose 
his leg, so as to place them on an equal footing. 
The joke ae the duel. 

Many duels have been prevented by the diffi- 
culty of arranging ‘the how and when’ of the 
business. In the instance of Dr Brocklesby, the 
number of paces could not be agreed upon; and 
in the affair between Dr Akenside and Mr Ballow, 
one had determined never to fight in the morning, 
and the other that he would never fight in the 
afternoon. John Wilkes, however, was one who 
did not stand upon ceremony in these little affairs 
of honour, for when Lord Talbot inquired how 
many times they were to fire, he replied: ‘Just 
as often as your lordship pleases. I have brought 
a bag of bullets and a full flask of powder.’ 

One of the funniest duels was that in which 
Sainte-Beuve was engaged. It began to rain 
slightly, after he had taken up his position, where- 
upon he called for his umbrella, and opening it, 
held it over his head with his left hand, while 
with the right he held his pistol. The expostu- 
lations of the seconds had no effect upon him. 
‘It is all very well to be killed,’ said the famous 
essayist ; ‘but I object to catching cold in my 
head,’ 

There is a story told of Perpignan, a literary 
bohemian, having an encounter with Charles 
Maurice at five paces. The former fired and 
missed. The other, taking deliberate aim, said 
to his antagonist : ‘ Well, now, before I send you 
into the other world, tell me what you are think- 
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ing of ?’—‘I am thinking that if I were in your 
place, 1 would not fire, said Perpignan ; and to 
this cool rejoinder he owed his life. 

There is an anecdote related of an encounter 
between a French dramatic author and his critic, 
the latter of whom was a first-rate shot. After 
the author had fired and missed, the journalist 
accurately aimed at his adversary’s hat, and 
pierced it with the utmost precision ; whereupon 
the dramatist flew into a violent rage, protested 
that it was unfair, and exclaimed: ‘If you had 
told me what you were going to do, I would 
have put on an old hat.’ 

That a man should lose his life through mis- 
pronunciation of a vowel seems hard; but such 
really was the fact. In the year 1718, Williams 
—a Welsh actor—and Quin were playing together 
at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in the tragedy 
of Cato, Williams playing Decius to Quin’s Cato. 
The former entered with, ‘Czesar sends health 
to Cato ;? but he mincingly pronounced the name 
of Cato, Keeto. Quin, who gave a broad classical 
enunciation to the letter a in the word, was 
offended, and instead of replying, ‘Could he 
send it to Cato’s slaughtered friends, it would 
be welcome,’ he exclaimed, ‘Would he had sent 
a better messenger.’ The Welshman was boiling 
with rage, and when Cato resumed with, ‘Are 
not your orders to address the Senate?’ he 
could hardly help replying, ‘My business is 
with Keeto.’—In the short scene, he had to repeat 
the name ten times, and each time it would 
come Keeto. Quin had to repeat it as often, but 
delivered it with a broad sound and significant 
look, which nearly took the Welshman off his 
feet, and brought laughter from all sides of 
the house. When they met in the greenroom, 
Williams assailed Quin for rendering him ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the audience. Quin said 
it was in the ears, and would have laughed off 
the matter; but the spirit of the Welshman was 
aroused, and would not brook such treatment, 
and so he lay in wait for Cato beneath the piazza 
of Covent Garden. Quin laughed as Williams 
drew his sword and bade him defend himself, 
and would have sustained his defence with his 
cane; but the Welshman thrust so fiercely, that 
the other was obliged to draw his sword, which, 
without intention on the part of the wielder, 

d through the body of Decius, and stretched 

im dead upon the pavement. 

Coming within our own day is the strange 
duel. related to have been fought by the cele- 
brated tragedian Signor Rossi. The latter, during 
a farewell performance of Hamlet at Casale, was 
considerably interrupted by the talking of the 
court society present. In the middle of a sen- 
tence, the tragedian stopped, and turning towards 
a front box from which the greatest noise pro- 
ceeded, he bowed, and quietly said: ‘I shall 
not proceed so long as you do not hush.’ The 
public applauded ; the interruption ceased, and 
the play went on. But afterwards, Rossi was 
met at the stage-door by a young gentleman, 
who felt called upon to ask for satisfaction. The 
tragedian made rather a long face, for he was 
expected on the morrow at Milan; so he ex- 
plained his position to his adversary, and sug- 
gested that, in order that the little affair might 
be settled as speedily as possible, they should 
go to his (Rossi’s) rooms at the hotel and quietly 


shoot at one another there, This proposition 
having been accepted, they went to Rossi’s rooms, 
and had: just placed themselves at either end of 
the salon, to exchange three shots, when‘the inn- 
keeper, over-anxious as to his guest’s health and 
hours, knocked at the door, which, finding locked, 
he anxiously inquired if the signor was ill, as 
his light burned unusually late. 

‘No, replied Rossi. ‘I am going to bed.— 
Thanks, Good-night.’ 

‘You are deceiving me,’ persisted the inn- 
keeper, perhaps enlightened as to the scene at 
the theatre. ‘You are certainly ill.’ 

‘Go to bed,’ returned Rossi; ‘I am putting 
out the light;’ and in a lower tone he added 
to his antagonist : ‘This is the only way out of 
it—blow out the candles.’ 

‘What! Are we to fight with pistols in the 
dark ?’ 


‘Not quite. We will each smoke a cigarette, 


and that will serve to guide our aim.’ 

‘All right!’ 

And so the duel was fought; and Rossi 
wounded his adversary slightly. 


UNDREAMT DREAMS. 


Munst shadows I have entered through thy door, 
And trod thy corridors, O place of sleep ! 
How heavy is thy silence, and how deep! 
How noiseless fall the footsteps on thy floor! 
Thy form is mystic—changing evermore ; 
Thy steps are sometimes shallow, sometimes steep, 
And often lead to chambers where dreams keep 
Some sweet surprise, held quietly in store 
To soothe the soul that enters bowed with care 
And life-realities. Yet often there 
We find not what we sought, although we call 
The name with soundless voice ; no answer makes 
The wished-for dream—no echo wakes ; 
Only the silence deepens—that is all. 

Rose Howarp. 


*.* In the article ‘L. S. D.’ in our number for 
April 9, it was stated that the French centime was not 
a real coinage, bnt merely a kind of counter for reckon- 
ing small differences in trading. We have since had the 
coin itself sent us by a correspondent, who says that 
‘ centimes are not only coined largely, but are extensively 
used by bakers for the purpose of adjusting the price of 
bread, and may readily be obtained at bakers’ shops in 


Paris.’ - 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


AILEYS PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. Undoubtedly the 
greatest improvement ever effected, Prices: 45s., 358., 258. 
dress the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 
EY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Strong, light, and porous. 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d, ; Silk, 78. 6d.; 10s. 6d. ; 14s. 6d., 175. 6d. 
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Baers TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
on the 
IMPROVED OHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
Invaluable for growing children. Price ras. 6d. State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford Street, W. 


FOR 
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INDIAN MUSLIN. 
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Washes Well, Useful for 

00 Yds. for 12s. 6d., 

DRESSES, free he Post 

on receipt of 

Postal Order. 


free per Post 


Postal Order. 

And in Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, 
Batertainments, &c. Beautiful Effects at a small cost. 
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Prices in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., 3s., 48. 6d., and 6s. Post 
free, 2d. extras Also in neat cases “suitable for presents, 3S., 45+ 6d., 
5s. 6d., 8s., 10s, 6d., and 15s. 6d. Tost free, 3d. extra. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 183s. 
The Best and Cheapest Farinaceous Food 


FOOD 


INFANTS, INVALIDS, 


GROWING CHILDREN AGED. 


Lancet—*“ Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” 
Britisu Journat—“ Well adapted for children, aged 
vi 


In One Pound Canisters, One Shilling each. 
SOLD BVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. B. NEAVE & O©0., Fordingbridge, England. 


A REAL LADIES’ HELP. 
HEATON’S PATENT 
STEAM WASHING MACHINE 


Is unexcelled and unapproached for simpli- 
city and durability, and much superior to any 
other W: ashing Machine in its cleansi 
qualities ; it saves the wear of clothes wh 
being washed, as rubbing and scrubbing are 
catirely dispens sed with, and only one-third of 
the usual quantity of soap is required. It 
works on simple yet scientific principles, 
} = steam as the Washing Agent; it 
Boils, Washes, and Bleaches at one and the 
sme ” tine thus saving a great amount of 
labour, and the quantity of work done in @ 
few hours is truly marvellous. It can be 
used in any Town, Coast, or Country house, and worked on either 
S$ or ordinary coal stoves, For Laundries, Hotels, and Publie 
nstitutions special sizes are made, 
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Oriental 


White Sound Teeth, 
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